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Written for the Youth’s Companion. » 
THE ORPHANS. 

Edgar and Laura Athelin were the only chil- 
dren of a gentleman who was once a rich mer- 
chant, and,what was of far more importance,a most 
eminently devoted child of God. He seemed to 
live only for Heaven, and all his aims and ends 
were, to train his two children, who were twins, 
in the ways of holiness, and the paths of peace, 
They had never known what it was to have the 
guardianship of a mother’s love about them,°for 
she had died while they were yet infants, leaving 
these two buds to blossom or be withered, with-| 
out the shelter of the parent tree. 


ithe moment, began reading the Boston Recorder 





One day, good Mr. Athelin was takevet¥t, and 
after a few weeks of suffering, it- Was apparent 
that hé..?s soon going to be with the angels and 
the holy ones 2out the throne of God, singing 
anthems to Llim who prchased us with his ewn| 


precious blood. He caded bis little children to| 
his bedside, and with his hands upon their beac, 
gave them a dying benediction, saying, 

‘I go, my dear children, to meet your moth- 
You will be alone in the world, 
but God is your father and loves you better than 
any human being can; for “when father and 
mother forsake you, the Lord will take you up.” 
I must die, and I die perfectly at peace, and I 
charge you to live in holiness and faith, so that 
when Death comes for you, you may meet your 
parents in Paradise.” 

Soon after, he died, and the brother and sis- 
ter were left alone in the world. They resided 
with a kind uncle in Boston,,and were well edu- 
cated, and might have been very happy, if they 
had chosen the paths of virtue and religion. 
But they chose rather to be in the company of 
the gay and the profligate, spending their hours 
in visiting the theatres, ball rooms, and other 
places of amusement, living as if they wished 
all their happiness in this poor world. 

One evening, Laura returned at a late hour 
from a party, wearied and unhappy, she could 
scarcely tellwhy. It was winter. She sat down 
in her chamber, and looked out upon the streets, 
where now and then a lamp gleamed in the dis- 
tance, and the footstep of the watchman could 
be heard echoing in the air, and presently 
the clock struck one. It sounded very dismally, 
and Laura looked up at the old church steeple 
as it pointed up into Heaven. Her father’s dy- 
ing words came to mind, ‘* meet me in Heaven!” 

In a moment, she burst into tears, and the re- 
flection of her past sinfulness, her forgetfulness 





of God, and all her transgressions rushed upon 
her, and seemed to overwhelm her. A long, 








long time she wept there alone, till at length she 
took her Bible and read, 

‘For He is more willing togive the Holy Spir- 
it to them that ask Him, than parents are to give 
good gifts to their children !” 

Oh! how great the mercy of God seemed to 
her, as she knelt down to confess her sins, and 
ask for that most precious gift, the Holy Spirit. 
She resolved there, upon her knees, to forsake 
iniquity, and live for heaven, if God would give 
her strength; and it was not\many days, before 
she was rejoicing in the hope}that she had been 
born again. Her interest now became intense, 
that her brother Edgar might also forsake the 
world, and become a child of God. But he, like 
too many others, cruelly tried to laugh her out 
of her religion, and called her a fool to be so so- 
ber. Still Laura was kind, and seemed more 
than ever interested in his happiness, and often 
prayed for him, with such 
promised to hear and answer. 

One afternoon they sat together in the parlér, 
and Edgar appeared to be unusually serious. 
His sister noticed this, and taking advantage of 


wayer as God has 





** Keep still, Blanche, and do not laugh so much. 
Every time you laugh, you shake me so that the 
bubble breaks; and I do not want to stop till I 
blow one as big as my head.” Just at that mo- 
ment the little girl laughed again, and the bub- 
ble burst. Oliver threw down the pipe in anger, 
and overturned the stone-pitcher. 

* Never mind, brother,” said Blanche, with a 
sweet smile, ‘it is only a bubble.” 

“ But I do mind—I will mind! See how you 
have broken the pipe and the pitcher, too! And 
you have done all you could to wet me.” 

‘* Oh, no, brother,” said Blanche, patting her 
brother’s cheek, which was red with anger; ‘it 
is only a bubble after all. I have not done any 
thing on purpose. You see my arms are tired 
holding the saucer for you all the morning; and, 
indeed, I could not help laughing to see how 
your cheeks puffed out, and how very earnest 
you looked, and all for nothing, but a soap- 
bubble.” And here Blanche laughed again. 

Oliver was angry for a moment, but, at last, 
he could not help laughing himself. ‘+ Well,” 
enid he, ‘*!ct we nley at something else, for it is 
not worth being asery about.” 
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‘No, it is not, brot! us kiss, and be 
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was holding in her hands. At length 


dtne poke. 
Whi: ya ew Sorat”? 
“A very interesting sketci®} Edgar, shell | 
read it aloud?” 
‘“‘ [i you please,” said her brother. | 
She read aloud from the paper of Apr “*h,! 


the sketch entitled, “ Conversion and Dea: 
young #emale.”’ He iistened attentively at urst, 
then dropped his head upon his hand, and before 
she had finished, burst into tears. When she 
laid down the paper, he fell upon her neck, and 
said, 

‘Oh Laura! Laura! forgive me for what I 
have said against your religion! I did not mean 
it! I did not mean it!” 

*‘ Ask forgiveness of God,” said Laura, ‘“ and 
not of me who have nothing to forgive. It. is 
against Him that you have sinned, and from Him 
must come the pardon!” 

‘‘Oh pray for me! pray for me!” was all he 
could say. And the two knelt down together, 
and poured out their hearts in prayer, to that 
Holy and Good Being who hears im secret but 
answers openly. 

The two are now active, devoted Christians, 
loving each other and loving God, and living in 
such a manner that by the mercy of their Heay- 
enly Father, through the atonement of Christ, 
they will meet their parents in heaven. 

My young readers! will you try and imitate 
the example of Tue Orpuans? I. F. 8. 
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IT IS ONLY A BUBBLE! 


**T wish you would be still, Blanche, and not 
fidget about so much. Don’t you see that you 
have made me break my bubble five or six 
times 1?” 

So Oliver said to his little sister, who was 


friends—the bubble is worth nothing at all,” 

‘ Why, they are very beautiful,” iver 3 
“and, when they are large, and fly up as high 
as the house, the colors are all red and blue and 
yellow and green, almost tike the rainbow.” 

“They are pretty for 2 moment,” said 
Bla e, ‘and then théy are-gone, and there is 
uvthing left bui te littke dirty soap-suds.” 

‘Well, then, let us play at something else. 
What shall it be? We can plant sweet peas in. 
our garden-border. ‘They look pretty when they 
blossom, and they last longer than bubbles.” So. 
the little boy and girl went hand-in-hand to get 
their hoe and rake, and were very happy togeth- 
er until Oliver’s next fit of passion. 

There have seldom been a brother and sister 
more unlike in their temper than Oliver and 
Blanche. He was all fire, and she was all gen- 
tleness. He was courageous and affectionate, 
but high tempered. When he had any project 
in his head, he was earnest and impatient till ‘it 
was accomplished. 4f any thing crossed him, he 
was too apt to fly into a passion, even ‘with his: 
little sister; but, when the storm was over, he: 
was sorry for what he had done, and ready to. 
ask forgiveness, which was always granted with. 
a smile and a kiss. Blanche was timid and’ 
childish, but full of gaiety and affection. When 
her brother was angry, she only smiled. When 
he tore his clothes in his rage, she took out her 
thread and needle and mended them, singing and 
laughing all the while. She was wiser than he, 
though she was younger, and he often felt sorry 
for having offended her, and for not following 
her advice. * 7 % _— 

Several years passed away, and brought with 
them changes in the condition of Oliver and 
Blanche; but there was the same difference in 
their temper. Their parents had formerly been 


said § 


|very poor, but now they begun to have a little 


property, which they had earned by trade. Oli- 





holding an earthern saucer of soap and water, 
while he was blowing bubbles from a clay-pipe. 


ver was a stout boy, and went tothe academy in 
their native town. He was a good scholar, and 
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generally behaved himself well, but he was still 
a passionate fellow, and sometimes got into 
quarrels and even fights with his schoolmates. 
On these occasions, his sister Blanche, who had 
now become a miss in her teens, was as affec- 
tionate and as good-humored an adviser, as when 
they were little children. She smoothed down 
the rough points of his temper, and laughed him 
out of his whims, and comforted him under his 
disappointments. 

The summer holidays were approaching, and 
Oliver was very busy in preparing for his exam- 
ination. A prize was to be given to the best 
scholar in the academy, and it was the wish of 
Oliver and his friends that he might be the fa- 
vored person. No one desired this more than 
Blanche, and she used all the means in her pow- 
er to make her brother study diligently. But 
she had more fears about it than he. For she 
observed that he went to his books by fits and 
starts, and she knew that his exercise-book was 
blotted and torn, and she remembered that, at 
the beginning of the year, he had been much 
more zealous about his fishing-lines than his 
grammar and dictionary. At last the disappoint- 
ment came, and broke like a thunder-cloud over 
their heads. Blanche sat under the large wil- 
low tree in the garden waiting for her brother’s 
return. Her heart beat when she saw him turn 
the corner. He walked very fast, his face was 
flushed, and his eyes seemed as if they would 
start from his head. 

‘I am afraid you have not got the prize,” said 
Blanche. 

‘No!’ cried he, throwing himself on the 
grass with violent motions.of his arms and fists; 
“No! they have cheated me, and given it to 
Tom Hall! This is the way they are always 
serving me; and I know the master hates me, 
and Tom Hall is his favorite, and all the boys 
know how partial he is to him, and I will let 
every body know it, and never go to his school 

' amy more.” He was swelling with rage and dis- 
“appointment; so hé stretched himself under the 
tree, and burst into tears. Blanche wept, too, 
but sat down by himjyam»wiped the tears from 
les cheeks, and face with her hands. 
“Never mind, she, ‘it is only a 
bubble ;” and, sa ‘she smiled through 
her tears. Oliver — mmbered the occurrence 
of their childhood; and her remark on that occa- 
sion. After a little while, he perceived that it 
was just as applicable to the present case, and 
he arose and washed away the:.marks of sorrow 
from his face, and thanked his sister for her good 
advice. It would be well for older persons, if 
they could learn in time, that worldly honor, 
fame and glory, are only yery,large bubbles, of 
many gaudy hues, which last but an instant, and 
vanish before they can be grasped. 

* + * * 








* 

Let the reader imagine several more years to 
have elapsed. Oliver is now a young gentleman 
of education, expecting ia due time to have a 
Jarge fortune from the avails of his father’s mer- 
chandise. Blanche is a young lady of beauty 
and accomplishment. Yet, though both are 
greatly altered in various respects, there are 
some in which they are the Blanche and Oliver 
of former days. It is true Oliver is less heady, 
and Blanche less timid than they were fifteen 
years ago; but Oliver still chases his bubble 
‘with eagerness, and Blanche is still easily moved 
to laughter and to tears. The one is still fiery 
and impatient, and the other gay and contented. 

The brother and sister had just returned from 
a ride along the river-bank, when the servant, 
who came to take their horses, put a letter into 
the hands of Oliver. He hasffly broke the seal, 
and turned deadly pale. Blanche seized the pa- 
per, and read in the first sentence that their fa- 
ther was a bankrupt. They hastened to their 
respective apartments, almost stupified with 
grief. It was some hours before they could meet 
ne another. When they did, both wept pro- 
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fusely. But Oliver’s tears were hot and angry, 
while Blanche soon became placid and resigned. 
‘* Who would be a beggar?” said Oliver. 

‘‘ Our circumstances have indeed changed, my 
brother, but let us resign ourselves to the will of 


Providence. Thousands are happy who are no 
richer than we are. Our fortune is gone, but 
what then? J¢ is only a bubble.” 


Oliver did not smile, but he felt instructed. 
‘‘Yes, my dear sister,” said he; ‘it is true, 
wealth is a bubble. I thought I should have 
been better prepared for this stroke, but my 
hopes have been too sanguine, and I have the 
stunned feeling of one who has fallen from a 
great height. My philosophy has failed me.” 

“There is something better than philosophy, 
and that is Scripture:—-‘‘ A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance f° the things which he 
possesseth. Luke xii. 15. Wilt thou set thine 
eyes upon that which is not? for riches certainly 
make themselves wings; they fly away, as an eagle 
towards heaven. Prov. xxiii, 5. Be content with 
such things as ye have; for He hath said, I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee.—Heb. xiii, 5.” 

[| Amaranth, 
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QUESTIONS FOR CHILDREN. 

If the poetic meri of the following does not commend 
it to notice, the putty and simplicity of the sentiment 
will secure for it the ready attention of very young chil- 
dren. Long beforechildren are able to read, they may 
receive much valuable instruction through the medium 
of such a form of questions and answers; and in infan‘ 
schools it-will be very pleasant to have the couplets re- 
peated in concert. am 

Question. My dear child, can you tell me who 
made you ? 
Answer. *Twas God, who bids the thunder roll, 
That made my body and my soul. 


A. This flesh, these limbs will all decay, 
And into dust will fade away. 
Q. And will your soul die when your body dies? 
A. No, it will go with God to dwell, 
Or live in endless pains in hell. 
Q. What is God? 
A. God is a spirit, and can see, 
If I do wrong, where’er I be. 
Q. What does God do for you ? 
A. He keeps from harm, he gives me food, 
And every day he does me good. 
Q. Which is God’s book ? 
A. The Holy Bible is his word, 
Which tells meé how to serve the Lord. 
Q. What doés tke Bible tell you to do? 
A. With all my heart to love him still, 
And always strive to do his will. 
Q. Why eught you to love and serve God ? 
A. Because so very good is He, 
And he is very kind to me. 
Q. Have you, my child, thus served God ? 
A. Ah, no! I grieve him every day, 
By what I do, and think, and say. 
Q. Should you not be greatly concerned for hav- 
ing sinned against God? 
A. I should indeed, because his law, 
Speaks wrath to me for every flaw. 
Q. Is there any way of being saved from pun- 
ishment ? 
A. Yes; down from heaven the Saviour came, 
And bore for us a death of shame. 
Q. Who is. Jesus Christ ? 
A. He is the Almighty Son of God, 
Although he took our flesh and blood. 
Q. What kind of life did Jesus live? 
A. He lived a holy life, and did 





Q. What is your soul ? 
A. “That which is thinking in my heart, ee ME 
Thai és my we Uclter part. 
Q. Whatwti. nappen to your body when you die? 





Exactly what the Scriptures bid. 


Q. What did Christ suffer to save men? 
A. Nailed to a cross, with anguish sore, 
The punishment of sin he bore. 


Q. Was it not strange that Christ should die 


for such as you? 


A. Indeed, it was amazing love, 

It ought the hardest heart to move. 

Q. How can you be benefited by Christ’s death ? 
A. By faith I must to Jesus cleave, 

And sinful thoughts and courses leave. 

Q. Can you, of yourself, bring your heart to 
love Christ and hate sin? 
A. Alas! so hard my heart has been, 

It won’t love Christ, nor grieve for sin. 

Q. How then, shall your heart be made to love 
Christ, and hate sin? 
A. God, by his Spirit, can impart 

A loving, broken, holy heart. 

Q. How should you pray, so as to obtain this 
great blessing? 
A. Through Jesus Christ, this gift of heaven, 

To all who truly ask is given. 

Q. Where is Jesus Christ now? 
A. In heaven he fills a glorious seat, 

And angels bow beneath his feet. 

Q. Will Christ ever come again ? 
A. The judgment day will soon appear, 

And all shall see the Saviour there; 

The good shall go with God to dwell, 

But wicked souls shall sink to hell.—Oés. 
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THE YOUTHFUL SUFFERER. 
From the Journal of a Traveller in Hixdostan. 


I reached the house of my clerical friend, 
I found it on the eve of becoming a house of 
mourning. On the 10th of October preceding, 
his only son, John, while playing with a favorite 
little dog which belonged to his father’s ceach- 
an, was suddenly seized by the animal, and 


bittémtmice by him, on the arm. The little boy 
would not, wever, make much noise, les he 
should frighten his mother ; but when,}is father 


saw the arm, he immediately sent yur the physi- 
cian, who came at once: uressed the wound. 
The doctor thought little of it, and supposed 
John would not be liakle to more suffering, than 
a little pain and some fever. 

Nearly two months passed away, and the bites 
on the child’s arm hadnearly healed, and as yet 
he seemed very little unwell. On the&thof De- 
cember, however, he began to feel shy and un- 
easy ; he never lifted his eyes from the ground, 
or looked any one in the face. On the 9th, he 
became more restless—refused to take his food— 
and showed a great dislike to drink of all kinds. 
The doctor was again sent for, and gave him 
medicine, but still thought he would get well 
again before very long. At breakfast on the 
following morning, which was the Sabbath, I sat 
next him, and offered him a saucer of tea; when 
all at once, he became convulsed, and shudder- 
ed. Tears started into his eyes, but with a vio- 
lent and couvulsive effort he swallowed down 
the tea, when he found his dear mother was 
anxiously watching him. 

The nature of his complaint was now too evi- 
dent. Most likely the dog which had bitten him 
two months before, was mad, and the bite had 
infected him. His mother staid with him, and [ 
went with his father to church. None there, as 
yet, knew what had happened, and they could 
not tell why this good man’s eyes filled with 
tears, when in the course of his sermon, he spoke 
of Abraham, who, at the command of God, had 
offered up.“ his son, his only son, whom he lov- 
ed.” His voice became at length almost too 
weak to be heard; but at length, through a 
strong sense of his holy duty, and the never- 
failing support of the God in whom he trusted, 
he got through the service of the day. 

Before we got home, John had again become 
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\ white robe, was laid on the bed in which he used 
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slightly convulsed. We found with him, besides 
his mother, three physicians, and a lady. About 
two in the afternoon, he became more violently 
convulsed, and could no longer swallow his physic. 
His cure was now hopeless; but to lessen his 
sufferings, he was bled, and put into a warm bath. 
The instant, however, that he saw the water, he 
screamed, struggled, and shook with extreme 
terror. He was taken out and laid on a bed, 
from which he was not again removed, as his 
case had become too settled to admit of further 
hope, and his parents could not bear to trouble 
him with useless remedies. Nothing further, 
therefore, was done for him from that time, ex- 
cept constantly to wipe the foam from his mouth, 
when the attack was most violent. 

_He complained of a feeling of great weight on 
his breast, and could scarcely breathe, which 
showed the progress of the disease: ‘ All this 
time, the dear child only once spoke a word of 
complaint, and that a very slight one. He said, 
**it 1s very sore to die.” 

_ When a little free from sharp pain, he begged 
his mother to read to him out of his little book of 
Bible Stories. At another time, he wished her 
to sing hymns to him. When he perceived the 
tears flowing down her cheeks, he would say, 
‘Dear mamma! don’t cry, for I am quite 
happy !” 

But when her feelings as a Christian enabled 
her to get the mastery over the grief of the moth- 
er, she once asked him, whether he did not 
know that he had been a great sinner in thé sight 
of God. He replied, “Oh yes, mamma! but 
Christ Jesus died on the cross forme.” “But. 
Johnny,” she added, “do you think you will go 
to Heaven?” « Yes, mamma,” he answered, 
‘‘and when I get to be an angel, I will fly be- 
hind you, and take care of you.” . 

At the time when his attacks were most vio- 
lent, he would never let bis mother go near him 


ling boy was housed in heaven—taken from the 
evil to come—and forever made happy. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH SCHOOL TALKS.--No. 10. 
JOSEPH’s BRETHREN’S FIRST VISIT. 

Miss M. We now find Joseph in a very dif- 
ferent condition from any that he has been in 
before. He has been suddenly taken out of the 
dangeon, and elevated tothe highest place but 
owe in the nation. This is a new trial of his 
character. Most men who are suddenly raised 
from a low condition to one of dignity and pow- 
er, are so affected by the change as to become 
proud, haughty, and tyrannical. 

Julia. Bu: Joseph was not naturally from a 
low condition in life. I suppose that made some 
difference with him. 

Miss M. Yes; he was of a great and noble 
family, for those days. Yet, his elevation, as 
Governor of Egypt, was a great change, even 
from what he was in his father’s house; and 
much more from what he had been, for twelve 
or thirteen years, as a slave and a prisoner. 
But the discipline which hehad received, during 
the years of his humiliation, had prepared him 
for this great change. Maria, you: may go on 
with the story. 

Maria. Joseph was fort; years old, when he 
interpreted Pharaoh’s dreems, and was made 
governor of Egypt. He went from before Pha- 
raoh, and went throughoutall the land of Egypt, 
to prepare for laying up cern, while the days of 
plenty lasted. 

Adeline. Was it the same kind of corn that 
we have in this country? 

Miss M. The word com was formerly used 





Miss M. But goto the land of Canaan, and 
there you will see a different scene. There is 
an aged man, with his eleven sons sitting around 
him, all with countenances full of anxiety. At 
first, they cast their eyes upon the ground, and 
sit mute and sorrowful. Then they look upon 
their little children playing around them, as if. 
no evil was nigh. Then they think of their 
stores of corn, almost gone, and look forward 
and think how soon their children will be crying 
for bread; and perhaps they even picture to 
themselves their wives and children dying with 
famine. Then they look upon one another in 
silence, as if one was waiting for the other to 
propose some plan to get food. And now, no 
doubt they think of Joseph; and as hunger be- 
gins to gnaw their stomachs, they remember 
when they cast him into a pit, to starve him to 
death. But, the father breaks the silence, and 
says, ‘* Why do ye look one upon another? Be- 
hold I have heard that there is corn in Egypt; 
get you down, thither, and buy for us from 
thence, that we may live and not die.” But, he 
took car¢ not to trust his Benjamin in their 
hands, for he remembered the fate of Joseph. 

M. I don’t see any account of their journey. 
I think shat would have been interesting. 

Miss M. But the Bible records nothing mere- 
ly because it is interesting. It only gives those 
things which are important for usto know. I 
think the brevity of the Bible narratives is one 
of their singular beauties. It makes a much 
deeper impression upon the mind to take the 
sons of Jacob right from their father’s house into 
the presence of Joseph. 

z Now Joseph’s first dream was <a 
He dreamed that he and his brethren were ind- 
ing sheaves in the field, and his brethren’s 
sheaves bowed down to his. Now, his brethren 
came and bowed down to him. 








as a common name for allkinds of grain. It is 
istill so used fo England. 


Mise M. Ves: and here we see how God 


lest he might chance to bite even her. He seem WV. Duriny all the seven years of plenty, so | overrules the bb kedness of riser ele uring: ~— 

ed un villing to acknowledge to her that he was} much grain was reised that it is said, “the earth | his purposes. Here, the wicked act of JOsepn ®: 

ia pwitt, eae ee a ean asgeppaes ipre-igelaowomand eenanaue Joxepy gathered te yhoo owes ng Wily set mo Ryypr te Tepary 

die and go to Heaven.” fifth part of all the corn, and Inid it up in store ‘pose of defeating and preventing th: fulfilment 
By degrees his strength failed, and he grew | houses in the cities; and there was so much of it 


more and mre feeble. He fell into a slumber, 
which contitued two hours, and then his sweet 
soul left its prison house of clay, and soared to 
its heavenly home. It was about ten o’clock at 
night, that he ceased to breathe. I was surpris- 
ed to see after death, no traces left on his coun- 
tenance of the sufferings which he had gone 
through ; it was sweet and lovely in death. His 
corpse having been washed, and dressed in along 


to sleep, and the next morning, the poor Hin- 
doos, who greatly loved him, covered it with 
flowers. 

I have told the story of a dear little boy who 
was bitten by adog, and died; but as this much 
loved child passed from this world of suffering 
and sin, to his Father’s house in heaven, it trou- 
bles him not now, that his journey was made in 
such a manner! True! his death was owing to 
one of the mostshocking diseases that man is 
subject to; he had felt it, too, ‘* sore to die, and 
in such a mannet.” Nevertheless, the Saviour, 
whom he had loved in life, and trusted too, with 
childlike confidence, was with him as a Com- 
forter, and a very precious Comforter on the bed 
of death. Johnnylooked to Jesus, as dying for 
him on the cross,and he had a good hope of 
glory in heaven, for His blessed name’s sake. 
For his parents, I could not but fee! most deep- 
ly ; he was their son—their only son, whom they 
most fondly loved, and whose loss they mourn- 
ed. They were Christians, however, my young 
reader, and God comforted their hearts, in his 
own time and way, with that comfort wherewith 
he can and does comfort his own people. He 
brought into their souls sweet thoughts, as to the 
work of grace carried on in the bosom of their 
dear child, before he left them; and he filled 
them with the precious assurance, that their dar- 





that he left off measuring it. When the seven 
years of plenty were gone, the famine came upon 
Egypt and all the countries round about. Ina 
little while, the people in Egypt had eaten up all 
the grain which they had saved, and they came 
to Pharaoh for food. 

J. When they knew the famine was coming, | 
should think they would have laid’ up grain .for 
themselves. 

Miss M. But, I suppose they were busy, eat- 
ing, and drinking, and enjoying themselves, dur- 
ing the seven years of plenty, leaving Joseph to 
take care for the famine. ‘ 

M. When they cried to Pharaoh, he sent them 
to Joseph. Then they came to Joseph, and he 
opened the storehouses and sold grain to the 
Egyptians. The people came, also, from allghe 
countries round about, to buy corn. ; 

J. O, there must have been a-great deal of 
distress, all over these countries. How many 
children there were crying for bread; and how 
much trouble and expense it must have cost the 
people to go such long journies to get food. 
Now, I suppose, all along the roads leading to 
Egypt, might have been seen companies of men, 
with their camels and asses, going down to Egypt; 
while others were returning, with their beasts 
loaded with bags of grain. Look at their sad 
countenances, as they move along, urged on by 
the keen gnawings of hunger. And then, if we 
could just take a peep into their hearts, what 
thoughts and feelings should we see there. Here 
perhaps is one, who has Jeft an aged father and 
mother, with a little handful of corn; and he is 
afraid they will die of hunger, before he returns. 
Another has left a wife and children, with so lit- 
tle food that they have to be put on short allow- 
ance, till he returns; and he is thinking of his 
hungry children, crying for bread. 
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of bis ureams, Was ihe veiy uicuus which Godyes,“" 


took to bring them 

A. Why, do you 
ren did not know np he knew them? 

Miss M. I supp much greater changes 
had taken place in him than in them. hen 
they parted, he was but a youth, and some of 
them were men in middle life. And the change 
of circumstances which he hadeundergone, would 
preduce great changes in his appearance. At 
the same time, he was probably expecting them 
to come, while they had no idea of seeing him, 
as governor of Egypt. 

M. Well, why did he treat them so roughly, 
calling them spies? I should think so good a man 
as he was, after so long a time, would have for- 
given his brethren. 

Miss M. It would not have been proper for 
him to receive them into his favor, till he saw 
them sorry for what they had done ; and he took 
the right way to humble them, and also to ascer- 
tain what their present feelings were towards 
their father and his brother Benjamin. 

J. Yes; he drew out from them the fact that 
they had another brother; and then he told them 
that they should not go away till they had sent 
for their younger brother. This brought them 
into great straits. They knew that their father 
would not send Benjamin; and yet they were in 
danger of being put to death as spies. But, 
while they were considering what to do, he put 
them all in prison, where they remained three 
days, in doubt as to their own fate. How sad 
must have been their thoughts, and how melan- 
choly their conversation! And, when Joseph 
brought them out, they could not keep from 
speaking their minds, and giving vent to their 
feelings, when they remembered the manner in 
which they had treated Joseph—‘ We are veri- 







‘that Joseph’s breth- 





ly guilty, ccmeerning our brother,” they said one 
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to another, “in that we saw the anguish of his 
soul, when he besought us, and we would not 
hear ; therefore is this distress come upon us.” 

Miss M. And now we see the tenderness of 
Joseph’s heart. He could not refrain himself, 
but turned round and wept. It must have been 
very painful to him to take Simeon and bind him 
before their eyes. But itis probable that Simeon 
was one of the ringleaders in his persecution, 
and richly deserved this punishment. He and 
Levi were guilty of great treachery and cruelty 
towards the Shechemites, and it is likely that he 
was not behind his brethren in the persecution 
of Joseph. 

M. What do you suppose Joseph put back 
their money into their sacks for? 

Miss M. ‘T suppose he was unwilling to ap- 
pear as if he was selling corn to his father and 
brethren; and this expedient was well calculated 
to carry out the course of discipline which he 
had commenced with them. It would increase 
the mystery of the cause, and keep up their anx- 
iety, so that they might continue to reflect on 
the wickedness of their former conduct. So we 
find that when they discovered this, they were 
filled with fear and astonishment. 

A. I don’t see what they were afraid of. 

Miss M. They supposed that the governor of 
Egypt would accuse them of having stblen the 
money, and thus find an pecasion againit them, 
when they should go down for more corn, and to 
procure tite release of Simeon. N. 
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YES AND NO.--No. 3. 

Jane was walking out one afternoon, leading by the 
hand, a very dear little brother of hers, when she saw 
Anna coming towards her. * She wis yery glad of this. 
Bhe wanted to show off little Charlie. 

“Isn't he a little dear? said sie, “and isn’t he a 
Anna >” P sgg dite Mita Je ad 

“A beauty!” cried Hannah, “no indeed. Do tell 
is this the ‘darling’ you are always talking about ” 











« Why,” said Jane qu “I'm sure I think he is 
and so do papa. ima.” 
4 Oh well, they say a” NowI dare say 
you think ne @ beauty you 2” 


Jane was taken quite by surprise. She was just 
about saying yes, though it would have been uttered 
@oubtfully, for Hannah was not at all pretty. 

« What a queer’ question” said she. “What a girl 
you are!” 

# But that’s no answer at all; come now—yes, or no.” 

“ Well, no then,” said Jane. 

“There now!” cried Hannah, “I always said you 
would get over it in time, and would learn to speak out, 
let them say what they please.” 

“ But what do they say?” asked Jane, a little anx- 
iously. 

“Oh you know. They all think you are such a little 
goose ! 

“ But Anna ”— 

* But what 2” 

“Why, it hurts people’s feelings to say you don’t 
think as they do. It made me feel so, to have you laugh 
at dear little Charlie !” 

“Did it! Why I did not meanto make you feel badly. 
I had to say what I thought, you know ”” 

Jane did not know what answer to make. She walk- 
ed slowly home, thinking the matter over. 

“Mamma,” said she, hurrying into the parlor, “I met 
Anne Reed in the street, and I asked her if our Charlie 
isn’t a beauty. And don’t you think, she said no /” 

Her mother smiled. “You should not have asked 
such a question, if you did not wish an honest aaswer, 
my dear,” said she, 

“But mamma! to say right out that Charlie is not 
pretty !” 

“Qh I don’t see any thing very strange in her think- 
ing 80. The truth is, he looks pretty to\us, because he 


! 
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is a dear little pleasant boy, and we love him. No, 
Charlie can’t be called a beauty.” 
“Well, mamma, and then Anna asked me, “Don’t 
you think mea beauty ”” I came nearsaying yes, though 
I don’t really think so. Don’t look grave, mamma, I was 
not going to say it very loud—I was going to do it in 
this way—look mamma,” and Jane slightly elevated her 
eyebrows and drew down the corners of her lips, and 
said “ yes” in a low and hesitating tone. 
“ Setting aside the question of right and wrong,” said 
her mother, “I think that would not be a good way. 
We always like those whose looks and actions agree 
with their words. We trust them more readily than we 
do those who manage in the way you describe. And by 
the way—I should like to see your friend Anna.” 
Jane looked pleased and happy. “ Mamma,” said she, 
“T have heard people say that if she would leave off 
saying everything she thinks, she would be a very inter- 
esting girl. She hasn't any mother, she never had any, 
and her father is a great rough kind of a man, and I ex- 
pect Anna will be a good deal like him when she grows 
” 


“ Never had any mother!” cried a little sister, looking 
up with an air of great curiosity. “Oh not since she 
can remember, I mean.” 

“I hope she is a girl of good principles,” said her 
mother. “That is a matter of some importance to you, 
Jane. If, for instance,Anna Reed should prove to be 
less conscientious than you now believe her to be, and 
should try to persuade you into something which you 
know to be wrong—” 

“Oh mamma!” cried Jane, “ you don’t think I should 
be afraid to refuse, then” Her eyes filled with tears. 
“ No, my dear child,I hope not. But I cannot feal 
sure while you are so affid in little things, to say no.” 
Jane resolved more seriously than she had ever done 
before, to begin to do right in trifles. Her friend Anna 
was of some service toher. She was really conscien- 





you when you were nothing but a drummer?” “ Well,” 
said Mr. Gray, “didn’t I drum well—eh? didn’t I drum 
well?” The carpenter was silenced, and went on to do 
his work better. Billy Gray commenced his career a 
poor boy, and begun early, and continued through his 
long life, to act on the principle of drumming well ; or, in 
other words, of doing every thing as it ought to be done, 
and not by halves, and the result was, he died with his 
millions of dollars.— Cultivator, 
J 


——>_—_ 

I Only Said So. 
“Now, Sarah Anne,” said Alphonso, looking manful- 
ly, “ Pll cut your head off.” 
Sarah Anne began tocry. “ Alphonso,” I said, “ why 
do you talk in that naughty manner ?” 
“Please governess, | didn’t mean to do it,” said the 
child; “I only said so.” 
“But,” [ replied, “it was telling a story, then; and 
that is very wicked indeed.” 
“I only said so.” These words still occupied my 
thoughts for some time after the above occurrence. | 
know many people that “only say so;” they say things 
they do not mean, and think it no harm. But is it no 
harm to utter an untruth? Is it no harm to say what we 
know is false? I remember when I was a.child, being 
very much frightened at a man who lived near my 
mother’s, who always threatened to pinch my nose off. 
Now, he never did it, but he often pretended to do it; 
and whenever I saw him coming, I used to run away. 
My sisters would sometimes try to convince me that he 
“only said so;” and have often tried to hold me when 
they saw the man coming, to prove to me that he did not 
intend to hurt me, but in vain; I was afraid of that man 
until I likewise grew old enough to understand “only 
said so!” s 
But I hope my young readers never tell stories under 
the cover of “only said so.” I assure you, my dear chil- 
dren, it is offensive in the eyes of God; he declares, 
“lying lips are an abomination unto the Lord;” and 
what is lying? Is it not to say what you know to be 
false? How vain, then, to think to excuse yourself 


with, “only said so!”—S. S. Journal. 


——_@——_—__ 
The Praying Boy. 
One of our children, aged about seven years, has been 


known, for some time past, +e getting vp rs the morn- 
ing, t int t the t . a 
tious, and by degrees, while Jane became less afraid of isn eles G's tax aces ae Gees, | 





the-epinian of pthess. Anna’a careless snd _oftenrnde 
manner began to_soften into one not less honest, but 


rether'more gentle. It was a@good day for them when 
they became friends. E. 
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mother called him a few days since to come down to \ 


prealfast.. Tho. hoy.not. orswering, w | 
stairs, and when she got neur the ee ae err r 
heard her child fervently praying that Gol would pardon 
his sins, bless the Sunday School, &c. When he came 
down, his mother asked him “ whether h¢ had a book 2” 
He burst into tears, and said, “ No, moter; I go up and 
pray every morning.” 








The Bechuana Girl Buried Alive. 


On January 5, 1842, a CaitpREN’s Auriliary Mission- 
ary. Society assembled 'n Craven Chapel, London, and 
the two incidents which follow were among the impres- 
sive circumstances which occurred at that meeting of 
many hundreds of children! 


Sarah, the Bechuana Girl—The eldest daughter of 
Mr. Moffaty the missionary to Caffraria, introduced to 
the nesting, Sarah, the Bechuana girl, who had been 
found by Mr. Moffat and his wife, buried in the earth by 
ils own mother, when about a month old! She is now educa- 
ting in England for future usefulness in her own coun- 
try ; intelligent, docile, and speaks the Bechuana, St pee 
and English languages, ind sings with a powerful an 
pleasing voice. Dr. Leifchild most pathetically alluded 
to Him who heard the helpless babe’s infant cry, when 
buried in the earth, and sent His missionary evangelist to 
her succor, as encouraging all children to place their 
confidence in His love and goodness, and mercy. 

Child’s Donation Sixty-four penny-pieces were pre- 
sented in the name of a little girl, not four years of age, 
who had collected them for the missionary fund. With 
them was a letter, stating that the ‘child was dead, but 
that her mother experienced a mournful pleasure in the 
fact, that the departed infant had done something for the 
cause of Jesus on earth, before she joined the children 
around His throne in heaven.—Christian Intelligencer. 

—_~<—————_ 


Didn’t I Drum Well? 


Billy Gray, as he was familiarly called, was a justly 
celebrated merchant of Boston. When somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, he was one ‘day superintending a piece 
of carpenter’s work, for nothing about him was permitted 
to escape his vigilant eye, and he had occasion to find 
fault with the man who was doing it, for not doing his 
work well, The carpenter turne 


Billy ae oe known to. each other in their youth, 
L 





and said, “ Billy Gray what do you presume to scold me 





or? You are arich mam, ’tis true; but didn’t I know 
a 


upon him,—he and} 
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IDLENESS PUNISHED. 
Well, Ann, = have dressed your new doll, I suppose, 
Run, quickly, and bring her to me, 
I’m longing to see how she looks ia her clothes, 
And your aunt will be pleased, too, [’m sure, when she 
How industrious Anna can be. [knows, 


Why, what makes you color, and hang down your head? 
And why are your eyes filled with tears ? 

There’s something amiss, I am sadly afraid ; 

Perhaps I’m mistaken in what I have said, 

The doll isnot dressed, it appears, 


I almost suspected that this was the case: 

Yet more than a week has gone by, 
Since I gave you that muslin and beautiful lace. 
Such idleness really is quite a disgrace, 

For which I must punishment try. 


Go bring me your doll, I shall take her away ; 
So your sobs and your tears are in vain, 
She must be locked up till you truly can say, 
“] have not been idle for many a day,” 
And then you shall have her again. 
So, if you are sorry, I hope you intend 
A different course to begin ; 
Indeed, my dear child, I should not be your friend, 
If I did not endeavor this fault to amend, 
For idleness is a great sin.— Youth’s Friend. 
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This paper is published in two Editions, viz:— 

The first Edition of four pages, on a half sheet of Royal pa- 
per, once a week—52 Nos. in a year. The postage on this Edi- 
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The second Edition of eight pages, on a whole sheet of 
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